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CERTIFICATE OF HONOR 
IS AWARDED BY THE 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


To 


WHICH HAS WON DISTINCTION IN THE NATIONAL 

CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY CONTEST FOR ESTAB- 

LISHING THE RECORD OF MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE 
WITH LOST TIME ACCIDENTS. 


/ His Certificate of Honor will be 
. presented to each employee of each 
plant which completed the year 1942 with 


no lost time accidents. 
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The National Crushed Stone Association 
Safety Competition of 1942 


By T. D. LAWRENCE and 
J. I. DAVIS 


Under supervision of W. W. Adams, 

Mineral Production and Economics Division, 
Economics and Statistics Service, 

U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


N COOPERATION with the National Crushed 
Stone Asscciation, the Bureau of Mines of the 
United States Department of the Interior conducted 
an accident-prevention contest among quarrying and 
mining companies engaged in the production of 
crushed stone during the year 1942. The contest was 
the 17th yearly competition for the promotion of 
safety in the crushed-stone industry. Fifty-two 
plants—48 open quarries and 4 underground mines— 
participated in the contest, all of which were included 
in the membership of the National Crushed Stone 
Association. All but four of these plants were also 
enrolled in the contest of 1941. Operations at the 52 
plants during 1942 represented an increase of 1% 
million man-hours of work over the volume of labor 
represented by the enrollment of 51 plants in the 
safety contest of 1941. 
The enrolled plants competed for a safety trophy, 
a bronze plaque on which is portrayed in bas-relief 
the quarry scene on the pedestal of the “Sentinels of 
Safety” trophy awarded in the National Safety Com- 
petition, provided by the Explosives Engineer 
magazine. According to the contest rules the winner 
of the contest is the plant that establishes the lowest 
accident-severity rate. In addition to the trophy, 
each plant, other than the trophy winner, that op- 
erates throughout the year with an accident-free rec- 
ord receives honorable mention and is awarded a 


e Tomkins Cove quarry of the New York Trap 
Rock Corp. wins contest. Honorable mention 
accorded 13 plants for accident free record. 


parchment reproduction of the quarry scene on the 
bronze plaque. Each employee of the plants with 
accident-free records is presented with a Certificate 
of Honor. The trophy, parchment reproductions, 
and certificates are usually presented at the annual 
convention of the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion. 

The Tomkins Cove quarry of the New York Trap 
Rock Corporation was the trophy winner in the 1942 
contest. This quarry, located at Tomkins Cove, 
Rockland County, N. Y., was in operation 192,000 
man-hours without a lost-time or disabling injury to 


any employee throughout the year. 


1. North Branford No. 7 trap-rock quarry, North 
Branford, New Haven County, Conn., operated 
by the New Haven Trap Rock Company, worked 
135,761 man-hours. 


2. Marquette limestone quarry, Cape Girardeau, 
Cape Girardeau County, Mo., operated by the 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Company, worked 106,- 
856 man-hours. 


3. Verplanck limestone quarry, Verplanck, West- 
chester County, N. Y., operated by the New York 
Trap Rock Corporaton, worked 98,601 man- 
hours. 


4. North American limestone quarry, Martinsburg, 
Berkeley County, West Virginia, operated by the 
North American Cement Corporation, worked 
91,727 man-hours. 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIVE STANDING OF QUARRIES IN THE 1942 NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY 
COMPETITION, BASED UPON THE ACCIDENT-SEVERITY RATES OF THE QUARRIES' 


Average 
days of 
Man- disability 
Code Group hours Number of injuries* per temp. Number of days of disability? Frequency Severity 
No. No. worked F. P.T. P.P. Temp. Total injury F. bs PP. Temp. Total rate" rate’ 
17 17 134,796 2 2 6 12 12 14.837 045 
18 18 87,955 1 1 5 5 5 11.369 057 
19 19 112,260 2 2 4 8 8 17.816 071 
20 20 82,372 1 1 10 10 10 12.140 121 
21 21 691,221 4 33 132 132 5.787 191 
22 22 221,884 2 2 22 43 43 9.014 194 
23 23 187,033 5 5 8 38 38 26.733 .203 
24 24 9,000 1 1 2 2 2 111.111 222 
25 25 54,340 1 1 14 14 14 18.403 .258 
26 26 308,683 4 4 29 114 114 12.598 369 
27 27 258,229 8 8 13 100 100 30.980 387 
28 28 48,838 3 3 7 21 21 61.428 430 
30 29 70,032 1 1 38 38 38 14.279 543 
31 30 181,086 5 5 21 103 103 27.611 569 
32 31 463,892 12 12 24 292 292 25.868 629 
33 32 168,237 4 4 28 111 111 23.776 660 
34 33 132,914 3 3 31 94 94 22.571 707 
35 34 81,305 -- ae os 1 1 65 a= — 65 65 12.299 799 
36 35 303,460 36 36 7 249 249 118.632 821 
37 36 122,947 7 7 15 103 103 56.935 838 
38 37 277,748 15 15 16 241 241 54.006 868 
39 38 79,714 1 1 83 83 83 12.545 1.041 
42 39 285,596 18 18 29 528 528 63.026 1.849 
43 40 53,083 3 3 36 108 108 56.515 2.035 
44 41 224,164 — -- — 6 6 90 — -- — 538 538 26.766 2.400 
45 42 105,032 5 5 64 319 319 47.605 3.037 
46 43 254,034 — — 1 13 14 17 = — 1,500 216 1,716 55.111 6.755 
48 44 335,504 1 = a 1 2 20 6,000 — — 20 6,020 5.961 17.943 
49 45 317,235 — 1 = 2 3 8 as 6,000 — 16 6,016 9.457 18.964 
50 46 272,505 1 -- — 10 11 51 6,000 — - 513 6,513 40.366 23.900 
51 47 132,053 1 — — 5 6 18 6,000 — — 89 6,089 45.436 46.110 
52 48 38,011 — 1 — 1 2 14 a 6,000 7 14 6,014 52.616 158.217 
Totals and 
rates, 1942 7,178,935 3 2 1 183 189 23 18,000 12,000 1,500 4,239 35,739 26.327 4.978 
Totals and 
rates, 1941 5,777,587 3 0 5 98 106 23 18,000 0 9,300 2,266 29,566 18.347 5.117 


1 As reports from mining companies are considered confidential by the Bureau of Mines, the identities of the plants to which this table 
relates are not revealed. ° 


*F., fatal; P.T., permanent total disability; P.P., permanent partial disability; Temp., temporary disability. 


* Frequency rate indicates the number of fatal, permanent, and other disabling injuries per million man-hours of exposure; severitv 
rate indicates number of days of disability lost from injuries per thousand man-hours of exposure. 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIVE STANDING OF UNDERGROUND MINES IN THE 1942 NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
SAFETY COMPETITION, BASED UPON THE ACCIDENT-SEVERITY RATES OF THE MINES' 


Average 


days of 
Man- disability 
Code Group hours Number of injuries* per temp. Number of days of disability’ Frequency Severity 
No. No. worked F. P.T. PP. Temp. Total injury a PT. PP. Temp. Total rate’ rate’ 
29 1 224,289 3 3 35 105 105 13.376 0.468 
40 2 230,311 11 24 264 264 47.762 1.146 
41 3 79,128 _— _ _ 7 7 13 _— _ _ 92 92 88.464 1.163 
47 252,166 1 12 13 63 1,800 752 2,552 51.553 10.120 
Totals and 
rates, 1942 785,894 0 0 1 33 34 37 0 0 1,800 1,213 3,013 43.263 3.834 
Totals and 
rates, 1941 591,568 0 0 1 15 16 11 0 0 750 169 919 27.047 1.553 


1 See footnotes 1, 2 and 3, Table 1. 


5. White Haven sandstone quarry, White Haven, 
Luzerne County, Pa., operated by the General 
Crushed Stone Company, worked 81,334 man- 
hours. 


6.Union Furnace limestone quarry, Huntingdon 
County, near Tyrone, Blair County, Pa., operated 
by the American Lime and Stone Company, 
worked 60,263 man-hours. 


7. Winchester trap-rock quarry, Winchester, Mid- 
dlesex County, Mass., operated by The General 
Crushed Stone Company, worked 55,085 man- 
hours. 


8. Middlefield No. 1 trap-rock quarry, New Haven 
County, Conn., near Middlefield, Middlesex 
County, Conn., operated by The New Haven 
Trap Rock Company, worked 53,360 man-hours. 


9. Auburn limestone quarry, Auburn, Cayuga 
County, N. Y., operated by The General Crushed 
Stone Company, worked 52,363 man-hours. 


10. Rocky Hill No. 3 trap-rock quarry, Rocky Hill, 
Hartford County, Conn., operated by The New 
Haven Trap Rock Company, worked 44,101 man- 
hours. 


11. Cheshire No. 6 trap-rock quarry, Cheshire, New 
Haven County, Conn., operated by The New 
Haven Trap Rock Company, worked 27,800 man- 
hours. 


12. North American limestone quarry, Howes Cave, 
Schoharie County, N. Y., operated by the North 
American Cement Corporation, worked 26,369 
man-hours. 


13. Prospect limestone quarry, Prospect, Oneida 
County, N. Y., operated by the L. & M. Stone 
Company, worked 18,101 man-hours. 


The 52 plants enrolled in the 1942 contest operated 
in the following 18 States: 


No. of No. of No. of 

State plants State plants State plants 
California 1 Massachusetts 1 Oklahoma 1 
Connecticut 5 Michigan 1 Pennsylvania 10 
Georgia 1 Missouri 2 South Carolina 1 
Illinois 2 New York 13 Texas 2 
Iowa 1 North Carolina 5 Virginia 3 
Maryland 1 hio 1 West Virginia 1 


The 1942 accident-severity rate of 4.978 for the 
open quarry group decreased 3 percent from the 1941 
rate of 5.117. The accident-frequency rate rose from 
18.347 in 1941 to 26.327 in 1942, an increase of 43 per- 
cent. The 48 open quarries worked 7,178,935 man- 
hours, a 24 percent increase over the previous year. 

The four underground mines enrolled in both the 
1941 and 1942 contests worked 785,894 man-hours 
during 1942, which is a 33 percent increase over 1941. 
Both the accident-frequency and severity rates in- 
creased over the previous year’s rates. 

In classifying the 223 disabling injuries that oc- 
curred in 1942, 104 could not be classified because of 
insufficient information. Falling objects, falls of 
persons, handling materials or objects, and haulage 
caused 60 percent of the 119 classified injuries. Acci- 
dents caused by machinery and falls and slides of 
rock resulted in the greatest number of days of dis- 
ability of all the causes given in table 7. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the relative standing of plants 
enrolled in the contest arranged according to their 
accident-severity rates. When two or more plants 
have accident-free records, the contest rules provide 
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TABLE 3 


YEARLY SUMMARY—OPEN QUARRIES IN THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY 
COMPETITION, 1926-42 


Man-hours Number of injuries' Number of days of disability' Frequency Severity 

Year Plants worked Fatal P.T. P.P. Temp. Total Fatal ty PP. Temp. Total rate’ rate’ 
1925° 38 4,927,402 4 — 3 292 299 24,000 —— 3,600 5,286 32,886 60.681 6.674 
1926 40 5,298,983 3 ao 6 207 216 18,000 oa 9,000 4,239 31,239 40.763 5.895 
1927 48 17,876,791 9 —— 2 458 469 54,000 a 2,100 7,186 63,286 59.542 8.034 
1928 53 7,509,098 8 —- 4 322 334 48,000 8,700 5,493 62,193 44.479 8.282 
1929 537,970,325 4 — 5 286 295 24,000 one 5,760 5,533 35,293 37.012 4.428 
1930 68 8,013,415 6 — 9 227 242 36,000 ae 7,250 3,671 46,921 30.199 5.855 
1931 58 5,085,857 t — 13 198 215 24,000 —— 18,660 3,540 46,200 42.274 9.084 
1932 40 2,661,850 1 ——- 4 75 80 6,000 -—— 6,750 2,481 15,231 30.054 5.722 
1933 40 2,704,871 1 -——~ 1 67 69 6,000 — 48 2,893 8,941 25.510 3.306 
1934 46 3,288,257 1 a 2 106 109 6,000 ae 2,850 1,873 10,723 33.148 3,261 
1935 46 4,166,306 2 1 8 77 88 12,000 6,000 9,900 3,015 30,915 21.122 17.420 
1936 50 6,399,023 5 = 14 182 201 30,000 —- 8,168 4,590 42,758 31.411 6.682 
1937 47 6,199,001 7 oe 9 136 152 42,000 — 5,875 4,461 52,336 24520 8.443 
1938 47 4,658,119 2 —-- 6 76 84 12,000 a 6,600 3,184 21,784 18.033 4.677 
1939 44 4,219,086 2 ——- 2 51 55 12,000 — 4,800 1,678 18478 13.036 4.380 
1940 46 4,358,409 1 a 5 78 84 6,000 —- 2,550 3,013 11,563 19.273 2.653 
1941 47 5,777,587 3 a 5 98 106 18,000 — 9,300 2,266 29,566 18.347 5.117 
1942 48 17,178,935 3 2 1 183 189 18,000 12,000 1,500 4,239 35,739 26.327 4.978 
Total 

1926-42 — 93,365,913 62 3 96 2,827 2,988 372,000 18,000 109,811 63,355 563,166 32.003 6.032 
Total 

1925-42 — 98,293,315 66 3 99 3,119 3,287 396,000 18,000 113,411 68,641 596,052 33.441 6.064 


‘See footnotes 1 ges 2, Table 1. 
* See footnote 3, Table 


*The National Crushed Stone Association Safety Competition began in 1926; figures for 1925 for company members are given for com- 


parison. 
TABLE 4 
YEARLY SUMMARY—UNDERGROUND MINES IN THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY 
COMPETITION, 1926-42 
Man-hours Number of injuries! Number of days of disability' Frequency Severity 
Year Plants worked Fatal P.T. P.P. Temp. Total Fatal } PP. Temp. Total rate’ rate* 
1925" 3 400,672 — 29 29 — — 228 228 72.378 0.569 
1926 3 517,926 — 34 34 — 533 533 65.646 1.029 
1927 2 318,449 1 a 1 14 16 6,000 — 300 68 6,368 50.244 19.997 
1928 5 542,193 1 — 1 68 70 6,000 — 300 888 7,188 129.105 13.257 
1929 4 665,520 1 — 1 30 32 6,000 = 300 617 6,917 48.083 10.393 
1930 6 595,367 1 == 1 15 17 6,000 —a 225 468 6,693 28.554 11.242 
1931 3 345,105 — + 147 147 ~=11.591 426 
1932 2 158,450 — — — — — — 165 165 37.867 1.041 
1933 3 229,381 — 11 11 349 349 47.955 1.521 
1934 248,146 — 13 13 —— —— 287 287 52.389 1.157 
1935 2 175,994 — 3 3 — — 249 249 17.046 1.415 
1936 334,747 1 — 7 8 6,000 117 6,117 23.899 18.274 
1937 3 364,680 — 3 3 91 91 8.226 .250 
1938 3 334,442 — 2. 3 133 133 5.980 .398 
1939 os 393,039 — — 1 7 8 — —— 600 457 1,057 20.354 2.689 
1940 4 375,987 — — 1 8 9 — —— 4,500 888 5,388 23.737 14.330 
1941 4 591,568 — — 1 15 16 — — 750 169 919 27.047 1.553 
1942 4 785, 894 — —- 1 33 34 ee a 1,800 1,213 3,013 43.263 3.834 
Total 
1926-42 — 6,976,888 5 0 8 273 286 30,000 0 8,775 6,839 45,614 40.992 6.538 
Total 
1925-42 — 7,377,560 5 0 8 302 315 30,000 8,775 7,067 45,842 42.697 6.214 


1 See footnotes 1 and Table 1. 
*See footnote 3, Tab 


pa 


on National Crushed Stone Association Safety Competition began in 1926; figures for 


1925 for company members are given for com- 
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TABLE 5 


YEARLY SUMMARY—OPEN QUARRIES AND UNDERGROUND MINES IN THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE 
ASSOCIATION SAFETY COMPETITION, 1926-42 


Man-hours Number of injuries' ; Number of days of disability' Frequency Severity 

Year Plants worked Fatal P.T. P.P. Temp. Total Fatal Pr. PP. Temp. Total rate’ rate’ 
1925* 41 5,328,074 4 — 3 321 328 24,000 — 3,600 5,514 33,114 61.561 6.215 
1926 43 5,816,909 3 —— 6 241 250 18,000 — 9,000 4,772 31,772 42.978 5.462 
1927 50 8,195,240 10 — 3 472 485 60,000 a 2,400 17,254 69,654 59.181 8.499 
1928 58 8,051,291 9 nae 5 390 404 54,000 — 9,000 6,381 69,381 50.178 8.617 
1929 57 8,635,845 5 a 6 316 327 30,000 — 6,060 6,150 42,210 37.865 4.888 
1930 74 8,608,782 7 ae 10 242 259 42,000 — 7,475 4,139 53,614 30.086 6.228 
1931 61 5,430,962 4 a 13 202 219 24,000 — 18,660 3,687 46,347 40.324 8.534 
1932 42 2,820,300 1 ae 4 81 86 6,000 — 6,750 2,646 15,396 30.493 5.459 
1933 43 2,934,252 1 a 1 78 80 6,000 — 48 3,242 9,290 27.264 3.166 
1934 50 3,536,403 1 —_ 2 119 122 6,000 se 2,850 2,160 11,010 34498 3.113 
1935 48 4,342,300 2 i 8 80 91 12,000 6,000 9,900 3,264 31,164 20.957 17.177 
1936 54 6,733,770 6 — 14 189 209 36,000 — 8,168 4,707 48,875 31.038 17.258 
1937 50 6,563,681 7 oo 9 139 155 42,000 ——- 5,875 4,552 52,427 23.615 17.987 
1938 50 4,992,561 2 — 6 78 86 12,000 oe 6,600 3,317 21,917 17.226 4.390 
1939 48 4,612,125 2 a 3 58 63 12,000 oe 5,400 2,135 19,5385 13.660 4.236 
1940 50 4,734,396 1 —- 6 86 93 6,000 aoe 7,050 3,901 16,951 19.643 3.580 
1941 51 6,369,155 3 — 6 113 122 18,000 — 10,050 2,485 30,485 19.155 4.786 
1942 52 7, 964, 829 3 2 2 216 223 18,000 12,000 3,300 5,452 38, 752 27.998 4.865 
Total 

1926-42 — 100,342,801 67 3 104 3,100 3,274 420,000 18,000 118,586 70,194 608,780 32.628 6.067 
Total 

1925-42 — 105,670,875 71 3 107 3,421 3,602 426,000 18,000 122,186 75,708 641,894 34.087 6.074 


1See footnotes 1 and a. 
*See footnote 3, Tabl 


* The National vanes a Association Safety Competition began in 1926; figures for 1925 for company members are given for com- 


parison. 


that the number of man-hours worked govern the 
order. Tables 3 and 4 show yearly summary figures 
for all enrolled plants from 1926 to 1942, and for 
Association members for 1925, the year before the 
contests were organized. Table 5 shows a yearly 
summary covering both open quarries and under- 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF INJURIES, BY CAUSES, AT QUARRIES 
AND UNDERGROUND MINES IN THE NATIONAL 
CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY COM- 
PETITION IN 1942. 


ground mines that were enrolled in the contests. 
Tables 6 and 7 show the number of injuries by causes 
and days of disability by causes of injuries in 1942. 
Table 8 shows the average days of disability for tem- 
porary injuries at mines and quarries enrolled in the 
contests. 


TABLE 7 


DAYS OF DISABILITY BY CAUSES OF INJURIES AT 
QUARRIES AND UNDERGROUND MINES IN THE 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY 
COMPETITION IN 1942. 


Permanent Tempo- 
Cause Fatal Total Partial rary Total 


Permanent Tempo- 


Falls and slides of rock____ — 1 oo 6 7 
Handling materials or 
1 3 4 
1 1 2 
Palis of persons 1 18 19 
Bumping against objects. — — — 1 
Paling objects 26 26 
Flying objects or particles — a= a= 8 8 
1 1 8 10 
Stepping on objects ______ 3 3 
Gumer cates: 2 2 
2 2 112 «119 
Wot. stated, — 104 104 
Grand total _____-__-_-_ 3 2 2 216 223 


Cause Fatal Total Partial rary Total 
Falls and slides of rock _ — 6,000 — 583 6,583 
Handling materials or 
Hana tools 6,000 — 49 6,049 
— 1,800 65 1,865 
en — 6,000 — 343 6,343 
Falls of persons ________ 6,000 — — 370 6,370 
Falling objects _________ — 1,137 1,137 
Flying objects or particles 45 45 
Machinery —...-......_. 6,000 — 1,500 342 7,842 
Stepping on objects ____ — 8 
18,000 12,000 3,300 3,342 36,642 
Wot stated — 2,110 2,110 


Grand total ......=._- 18,000 12,000 3,300 5,452 38,752 
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TABLE 8 


AVERAGE DAYS OF DISABILITY PER TEMPORARY INJURY AT PLANTS ENROLLED IN THE NATIONAL 
CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY COMPETITION 


Underground mines 


Open Quarries 


Total 


No. of No. of Av. No. of No. of Av. No. of No. of Av. 
temporary days of days of temporary days of days of temporary days of days of 

Year injuries disability disability injuries disability disability injuries disability disability 
228 8 202 5,286 18 321 5,514 17 
ane - 533 16 207 4,239 20 241 4,772 20 
1927 14 68 5 458 7,186 16 472 7,254 15 
1928 68 888 13 322 5,493 17 390 6,381 16 
1929 30 617 21 286 5,533 19 316 6,150 19 
1930 15 468 31 227 3,671 16 242 4,139 17 
1931 + 147 37 198 3,540 18 202 3,687 18 
1932 6 165 28 75 2,481 33 81 2,646 33 
1933 11 349 32 67 2,893 43 18 3,242 42 
1934 13 287 22 106 1,873 18 119: 2,160 18 
1935 3 249 83 77 3,015 39 80 3,264 41 
1936 7 117 17 182 4,590 25 189 4,707 25 
1937 3 91 30 136 4,461 33 139 4,552 33 
1938 2 133 67 76 3,184 42 78 3,317 43 
1939 7 457 65 51 1,678 33 58 2,135 37 
1940 8 888 111 78 3,013 39 86 3,901 45 
1941 15 169 11 98 2,266 23 113 2,435 22 
1942 33 1,213 37 183 4,239 23 216 5,452 25 
Total 302 7,067 23 3,119 68,641 22 3,421 75,708 22 


Some Observations on Effective Accident Prevention 
By F. J. BUFFINGTON, Safety Engineer, New York Trap Rock Corporation. 


The Tomkins Cove quarry of the New York Trap 
Rock Corporation is one of the oldest in the State, 
having begun operations about 1855 as a lime burn- 


PERMANENT SAFETY COMMITTEE AT TOMKINS COVE QUARRY: 


From Lert To Ricut: B. H. GuyettTe, W. Rose, D. 
TOMKINS, Quarry W. Jounson, F. Covartt, 
. RIst 


ing quarry. For about 72 years it was owned and 
operated by the Tomkins family until 1927 when it 
was acquired by the New York Trap Rock Corpora- 
tion. As a result of many years of operation, the ma- 
jority of the men who work in the plant now are sons 
and grandsons of men who spent their lifetime in 
work at this quarry. Whether this has any effect 
on the accident experience at this quarry can not be 
definitely stated, but it is a fact that, with the excep- 
tion of 1937 and 1939, the severity of accidents at 
Tomkins Cove has been quite low and for three years 
out of the past five the days lost because of acci- 
dents have been less than .2 per 1000 man hours. 
Safety begins at the top in our organization and is 
actively sponsored by the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Wilson P. Foss, Jr., and the President, Mr. Stir- 
ling Tomkins. Joe Q. Taylor, the General Superin- 
tendent and his assistant, L. F. Miller, are constantly 
on the alert to prevent and control hazards, and the 
quarry Superintendent, W. S. McHenry, is an en- - 
thusiastic and-resourceful advocate and worker for 
safety in his plant. It is this writer’s belief that there 
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is no short-cut in achieving and maintaining safety 
in a quarry, and accident prevention work in any 
one quarry must begin with the superintendent and 
flow from him on down through the foremen and 
thus to the individual men. It seems to us that since 
the foreman is in charge of his men and in touch 
with them more than anyone else, he, therefore, is 
the logical man to have on a safety committee as 
their representative. To this end, our safety commit- 


‘tee is a permanent one and each foreman is a perma- 


nent member. The senior electrician is also a 
member. 

We deviate from common practice in one partic- 
ular. We have no set rules governing procedure to 
achieve safety in the varying jobs that the men have 
to do. We decided (rightly or wrongly) some years 
ago that a set of standard practices or procedures for 
work to be done would tend to discourage originality, 
resourcefulness and watchfulness in the foremen and 
men, so instead we have encouraged development 
in the foremen and the men themselves of the abil- 
ity to look ahead and forestall possible accidents. We 
emphasize that safety in a job is just as important as 
getting the job done. We dwell on the fact that the 
men are paid not only to do their work but to do it 
safely. We saddle the foreman with the responsi- 
bility for any injuries to his men, but the men are 
held accountable, also, for practices which show dis- 
regard for the safety of themselves or others. In 
such cases, great care is taken to explain fully the 


danger involved and 
how it can be avoided 
or minimized, and the 
man is encouraged to 
put forth any reasons 
he may have to support 
his method of doing the 
work in question. We do 
this because we know 
that sometimes we can 
be wrong and a hidden 
hazard may thus be 
brought out in the open. 

When a plant goes for 
a whole year without a 
lost-time accident, it is 
obvious that every man 
in the organization has 
done his part, and to 
each man belongs the 
credit for a job well 
done, because the failure of one man for a moment 
can ruin the safety record of the whole plant. 

We believe that a good example of the advantage 
to be derived from our policy of developing in- 
dividual resourcefulness on the part of our men oc- 
curred in 1943 at our Haverstraw plant. Because of 
faulty insulation on a 440 volt line on one of our elec- 
tric shovels, the oiler on the shovel, Matthew 

(Continued on page 16) 


W. S. McHEnry, Supt. 
TOMKINS COVE QUARRY 


A NUMBER OF THE 105 MEN WHO WORK IN THE TOMKINS COVE QUARRY 
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Edward W. Bauman to Join 


Association Staff 


T THE meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Association held in Cincinnati on January 26 
and 27, 1943, consideration was given to a proposal 
submitted by Otho M. Graves, past President of the 
Association and currently a member of the Executive 
Committee, that an additional en- 
gineer be employed with head- 
quarters at Washington, whose 
duties would be largely those of a 
field engineer. 

The idea was expressed that a 
competent engineer could perform 
many duties which would be help- 
ful to the users of crushed stone 
and which likewise would be of as- 
sistance to the members of the 
Association. Further consideration 
of the proposed undertaking was 
referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee which met on February 26 and 
27 and again on March 19 and 20. 
This committee unanimously ap- 
proved a specific plan for employ- 
ing an engineer and in so doing had 
definitely in mind the qualifica- 
tions he should possess and likewise the general type 
of work it would be desirable for him to perform. 

The proposed plan was submitted by letter ballot 
to the Board of Directors and was voted upon favor- 
ably. Initiation and consummation of the plan were 
placed in charge of a special committee which, sub- 
ject to approval by the Board of Directors, selected 
Edward W. Bauman as being eminently fitted for 
the duties of this new position. At its meeting at 
Hot Springs, Va., on July 30, the Board heartily ap- 
proved of the choice made by its special commit- 
tee; Mr. Bauman has accepted the position proffered 
tc him and will report for duty on November 15. 

To an exceptional degree Mr. Bauman is qualified 
te join the Association’s staff as its field engineer. 
He attended Ohio Northern University from 1920 to 
1923 when he interrupted his course in civil engineer- 
ing, practically at its conclusion, to become a mem- 
ber of a survey party for the city of Los Angeles in 
connection with the Colorado River Aqueduct, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1924. He was then em- 
ployed as Junior Materials Engineer with the Illinois 


Epwarp W. BAUMAN 


State Highway Department, specializing in materials 
testing and concrete research until 1926. Mr. Bau- 
man at this time accepted appointment as First 
Assistant Materials Engineer with the Tennessee 
Highway Department and in 1929 he was promoted 

to Engineer of Materials and Tests. 
During his employment with the 
Tennessee Highway Department he 
served on various committees of 
the following national societies: 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, American Concrete Insti- 
tute, American Association of State 
Highway Officials, Asphalt Paving 
Technologists and the Highway Re- 
search Board. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

From 1937 to 1941 he held the posi- 
tion of Highway Materials Engineer 
for the Republic Steel Corporation 
and in this capacity contacted state 
and federal engineers on uses and 
specifications of metal drainage 
products. In 1941 Mr. Bauman 
joined the Non-Metallics Section of the Mining 
Equipment Division of the War Production Board. 
Shortly thereafter he was promoted to Chief of the 
Section, the position which he now holds. 

Mr. Bauman’s duties as envisioned at present will 
be those properly included under his title of “Field 
Engineer”. It is proposed that he spend a consider- 
able amount of his time in the field, cooperating as 
fully as possible with engineers, contractors and 
crushed stone producers to the end that information 
which has been developed concerning the use of 
stone may be given wider and more intimate distri- 
bution than has been possible in the past. Undoubt- 
edly his work will require that he be alert to specifi- 
cation requirements pertaining to stone and its uses 
and, whenever possible, he will bring the newest in- 
formation regarding crushed stone to the attention 
of those responsible for the writing of specifications. 
He will implement our research activities in ways 
aimed particularly at giving widespread, yet direct, 
distribution of the facts thus established. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Effects of Disposal of Surplus Property 


By HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


United States Senator from Maryland 
Washingion, D. C. 


\ WE wish to keep the restraints, liberties and op- 
portunities provided for our people in our 
National Constitution, to maintain our system of 
private business and free enterprise, and adhere to 
our traditional American way of life, there must be 
a keen understanding of, and a ready plan and pur- 
pose to deal with those towering post-war problems 
which are even now beginning to loom on the domes- 
tic horizon. 

What are these great problems which will appear 
overnight when the last shot is fired in this tragic 
war? Here they are: 

1. Of the 11 million men in the armed forces, ap- 
proximately 9 million will be discharged and will be 
hunting for positions in private employment. To 
these 9 million must be added the major part of the 
20 million workers in the war plants, most of whom 
will be laid off overnight. They, together with the 
returning soldiers, will make a temporary unem- 
ployed army of between 20 and 25 millions of per- 
sons now employed. 

2. The National debt will likely be 250 billion dol- 
lars. That is $7,500 a family. The total. assessed 
value of all property in the United States is approxi- 
mately 140 billion dollars. Thus, the national debt 
will be nearly twice as large as the assessed value 
of all property in this country. 

3. It is estimated that in June, 1944, the total bank 
resources of our nation will be 160 billion dollars. 
70 percent of these resources, or about 112 billion 
dollars, will then be invested in the bonds of our Na- 
tional Government. The capital assets of all our 
banks are estimated at 8 billion dollars. A decline 
of eight points in our national government bonds 
would entirely wipe out the capital assets of all the 
nation’s banks. 

4. There will be about 75 billion dollars worth of 
cutstanding governmental war contracts. These will 
be cancelled overnight. That is ten times the amount 
of outstanding war contracts as existed at the end of 
World War 1. Until these outstanding war contracts 
are negotiated, adjusted and settled, hundreds of 
business institutions will be unable to go ahead. 


1 Presented before the Luncheon Forum on “Democracy and Jobs” 
during the War Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, New York City, April 27-29, 1943. 


e Senator Tydings has long been recognized as an 
outspoken champion of the private enterprise 
system and is keenly aware of the many dangers 
which will threaten this system during the post- 
war period. The constructive suggestions offered 
in the following article should be of great inter- 
est to every businessman. 


They will not know where they stand. It will be dif- 
ficult for them to borrow until the lending agencies 
know what the financial position of these companies 
are, having unsettled war contracts. 

5. It is estimated that on the date of the armistice 
the national government will own 60 billion dollars 
worth of materials ranging all the way from ships to 
machine tools, hotels, shoes, munitions, food, cloth- 
ing, trucks and hundreds of other items too numer- 
ous to mention. Much of these materials the gov- 
ernment will no longer need. The fact that the gov- 
ernment has them and will likely sell them from 
time to time will hang over the domestic market, 
create uncertainty, and tend to depress the revival 
of private business. 

6. During the war the National Government has 
acquired vast amounts of land. It now owns about 
47,000 square miles. This is little short of the entire 
area of the six New England States. The Govern- 
ment will no longer need all of this land. Such land 
as it does not need will have to be re-sold. 

On the brighter side of our post-war picture, there 
is the back-log of the unfilled needs of the masses of 
people for automobiles and tires and gasoline, refrig- 
erators, furniture, clothing, shoes, farm machinery, 
utensils, railway equipment, housing, and many other 
articles which it has not been possible for our people 
to get during war times. 

The above, the good and the bad, is an outline for 
our post-war action on the day following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

We must prepare to meet each and every one of 
these problems, not when the war is over, but now. 
The whole machinery of orderly and non-competi- 
tive liquidation must be ready during the war, and 
the vast work of directing the country from a war to 


a peace economy must start as suddenly as war itself 
usually starts. 
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Everyone in this nation has a gigantic stake in this 
whole endeavor. Every manufacturer, every in- 
dustrial worker, miner, and farmer, every white col- 
lar worker—indeed, every citizen in this Republic 
will embrace the difference between depression and 
prosperity according to our ability to deal speedily 
and successfully with every one of these great and 
difficult looming problems. 

What must our National Government do in order 
to discharge its part in the peacetime rehabilitation 
of the public life of our nation, so that the channels 
of trade may be as free as is humanly possible, so that 
business may go ahead with a certainty of what 
future governmental policy will be, so that the 20 or 


25 million unemployed following the armistice may . 


find positions again in private industry at good pay, 
and so be able to provide for themselves and their 
families. 

Here are the things that Government must do be- 
fore the war is over: 

1. It must set up a liquidating agency, comprehend 

all the factors and plan to re-sell that part of the 
national domain which our government will no 
longer need. 
_ 2. It must set up another liquidating agency to 
sell, in an orderly fashion and with a minimum inter- 
ference to private business, the 60 billion dollars 
worth of varied materials which the Government 
now owns. Some of these things, like clothing, 
shoes and food, can be utilized by our Government to 
soften the hardships of the unemployed during the 
transition period. Much, however, of the remaining 
material can only be sold in competition with private 
business which will then be struggling to readjust 
itself to our peacetime economy. Some hardship to 
business cannot be escaped, but a wise liquidation 
of the vast holdings of government-owned materials 
will reduce this hardship to its irreducible minimum 
and should not seriously impair operations for pro- 
duction and for work. 

3. We must have another governmental agency set 
up with its plans ready which will go to work at once 
in settling the 75 billion dollars of cancelled war 
contracts. This will be one of the most delicate and 
important functions of the post-war operations of our 
National Government. Until these contracts are 
settled there is bound to be an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, rumor, hardship and even suspicion. The 
Government has a tremendous investment in and 
ownership of many of the plants with which it has 
made contracts. Our object should be to get the Gov- 
ernment out of these plants and out of private busi- 


ness at the earliest possible moment. Unless these war 
contracts are settied equitably and speedily, many 
businesses, already in debt to the national govern- 
ment for plant expansion, will be unable to borrow 
from private sources during the transition period. 
They will look to the Government for additional 
capital with which to carry on. If that should hap- 
pen, the Government will get more deeply into 
private business than it is. This would be unfortu- 
nate. It might conceivably change our entire tradi- 
tional policy. Unless wisely tackled and adminis- 
tered, this problem might not only put the Govern- 
ment farther into business than it now is, but could 
lead to a Governmental fascist economic status. 
After the last war it took three years to adjust many 
of the 7% billion dollars of cancelled war contracts. 
With that experience behind us, there is no sound 
reason why each one of these contracts cannot be 
thoroughly adjusted within a year after hostilities 
cease. That can only be done if we plan to do it now 
while the war is still on. 

4. It is not unlikely that the National Govern- 
ment will have to take some measures to deal with 
unemployment during the transition period. Most 
States, cities and counties have reduced their in- 
debtedness in recent years. The contribution of the 
Federal Government toward unemployment should 
be less than it has been in the past. The contribu- 
tion by local government should be greater in view 
of the changing debt status of the nation and the local 
governments. Moreover, every large city and many 
of our States should now be looking into projects, 
such as roads, bridges, schools, hospitals, sewers and 
water supply, and the like, as a part of this unem- 
ployment program. The things built should be use- 
ful things—things as far as possible which the 
local governments would have to build anyway. 
There should be as little waste of manpower in this 
program as is possible. 

5. The President and the Congress, through the 
medium of national laws, should announce to the 
people of the country that its primary post-war ob- 
jective is the complete withdrawal of government 
from private business and that all governmental 
measures will be directed toward the complete and 
speedy restoration of our system of private enter- 
prise, as we have known it in this great nation. 

Now, dealing specifically for a moment with the 
estimated 60 billion dollars worth of materia!s which 
the Government will own, let us see how that can 
be treated in general outline. It should be broken 
down in the following categories: 
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1. Those things which the Government has ac- 
quired during the war, which the Government still 
needs, such as some critical materials, munitions, and 
supplies for our armed forces, office space for reg- 
ular peacetime operations, and the like. These things 
can be removed from the list of materials remaining 
te be disposed of. 

2. Those things which the Government now owns 
but which can be sold back to private concerns with- 
out depressing private enterprise. In this category 
would be hotels, office buildings, some aircraft, ship- 
ways, synthetic rubber plants, war chemical estab- 
lishments, some machine tools and machinery and 
the like. 

3. There will be the quantities of materials which 
cannot be disposed of by the Government except in 
direct competition with private business which will 
be producing in whole or in part the same thing. 
Here is where good judgment must prevail. There 
should be representatives on this liquidating board 
of concerns that are producing the things the Gov- 
ernment is selling so as to feed these things back into 
the market with as little hardship to private business 
as is humanly possible. This is going to be a delicate 
operation. It will require time. Everything the 
Government sells will, to some extent, depress em- 
ployment. Business, the working man and the 
farmer will be affected, favorably or adversely, de- 
pending on the wisdom with which this program is 
carried out. There will be a paradox of administra- 
tion. On the one hand the Government should dis- 
pose of all these materials at the earliest possible 
moment. On the other hand, it should dispose of 
them only as it can do so with the minimum of com- 
petition with private producers of the same articles. 

4. By National law the administration then in 
power should declare that the proceeds and receipts 
from the disposal of all properties owned by Gov- 
ermnent should be applied to reducing our national 
debt and for no other purpose whatsoever. If this 
is done not only can the national debt be reduced in 
the post-war years many, many billions of dollars, 
but by this reduction our reduced national income, 
certain to follow the close of the war, will offer the 
best prospect of keeping the finances of the national 
government in a sound, healthly condition. 

5. Either by Constitutional amendment or other- 
wise, we should provide that in times of peace Con- 
gress cannot spend more money than it takes in in 
any one year without providing for increased taxes 
to completely wipe out such annual deficit within a 


period of not more than 20 years from the time the 
deficit is created. 

You cannot continue to run this Government, or 
any other business in the world, on borrowed money, 
living on the future. That is the path of ruin. 
Deficits should not be permitted unless taxes are 
provided which, when collected in the future, will 
wipe out such deficits. That is the easiest way, in 
the long run. The other way is the hard and ruinous 
way, in the long run. 

This policy should have been adopted long ago. 
From 1930 to 1940 the National Government spent 27 
billion dollars more than it took in; an annual deficit 
of 2 billion 7 hundred million dollars a year. In the 
early 30’s this was understandable. In the late 30’s 
it was shortsighted. Now we have to, in the face of 
all our other war debts, pay off this 27 billion dol- 
lars of national debt incurred from 1930 to 1940. 

And do not suppose that this 27 billion dollars 
national debt from 1930 to 1940 was caused by prepa- 
rations for war. For the ten years from 1930 to 1940 
the entire cost of our Army and Navy, in every par- 
ticular, amounted to only 11 billion dollars for the 
ten-year period. Thus, if we subtract the total cost 
of the Army and Navy during this period, which was 
11 billion dollars, from the 27 billion dollars of na- 
tional debt incurred during these same years we see 
that the Government spent 16 billion dollars more 
than it took in during this ten-year period, without 
a single penny of this 16 billion remaining being 
spent in any respect for our Army or Navy for pre- 
paredness. 

This policy should stop, and must stop completely 
if our Constitutional system and our traditional pri- 
vate business enterprises are to continue. There is 
no other solution. This country must be put on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and when borrowings are neces- 
sary there must be the taxes accompanying said bor- 
rowings which will pay them off in a period of not 
more than 20 years in peacetime. 

Now, a respectful suggestion to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. If you find yourself in gen- 
eral agreement with the conditions I have outlined, 
if you feel that my humble suggestions are worthy 
of your consideration and action in the main, then 
do not wait for the President and the Congress to 
make these matters effective. Do it yourself. Create 
committees out of your own membership now. Pre- 
pare your policies and plans now and have them 
introduced in the Congress for consideration and 
study and for appropriate action thereafter. Con- 
gress is busily engaged, in the main, with the war. 
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It does not have, and cannot have, the clear under- 
standing, the wealth of detailed information, which 
many of you gentlemen have, concerning the mat- 
ter which I have discussed. It is imperative, not 
only in your interests, but in the interest of every 
working man and woman, every farmer and urban 
dweller in the land that you gentlemen make sug- 
gestions to the National Legislature now for the 
appropriate consideration of our post-war problems. 

I believe your suggestions will be sympathetically 
received. We can have hearings on the suggestions 
you make. We can perfect these tentative laws to 
do the job which lies ahead. We can set up the 
liquidating agencies so they can be studying these 
problems and so they will be in a position to act the 


‘minute the war is over. 


By doing so, we can help to save the constitutional 
system which we love. We can give to private enter- 
prise its greatest opportunity. We can cut the army 
of unemployed to the minimum. We can have the 
smallest measure conceivable of government inter- 
ference with business. We can furnish the greatest 
market for the products of the plants, the mines, the 
forests and the farms. We can keep down the 
national debt. We can provide the greatest volume 
of governmental income. We can the more speed- 
ily reduce the national debt. In a word, we can save 
in all of its great glory and historical beneficence 
the traditional America we love, and keep it in the 
highest place among the nations of the world. Only 
by doing these things can our Government and you, 
the leaders of business, aid best our fellow man, 
keep the door of opportunity open to all, and say 
to the returning soldiers and sailors, who come back 
from the battlefronts: Here is the America you went 
forth to defend, basically unchanged, basically 
strong, with its government as the servant and not 
the master of the people, with its fair chance for 
youth to climb the ladder of success, prosperity and 
contentment, as millions of Americans have been 
climbing it ever since our constitutional form of 


government was adopted by the thirteen original 
states. 

Let us resolve here and now not to shrink from 
any of these looming difficulties but to go forth in 
the firm faith that we can and we shall overcome 
them, that we who stay at home have kept the faith 
during the war, and will keep it during the post-war 
period. 


State Highway Departments Urged 
To Speed Plans for Post-War Work 


TATE highway departments are being urged by 
many national and state highway user groups to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the completion 
cf plans and acquisition of rights-of-way for specific 
post-war highway projects. Construction and re- 
habilitation of highways is being considered in many 
quarters as an integral part of a public works pro- 
gram needed after the war to provide necessary eco- 
nomic readjustment and to relieve unemployment. 

_It is pointed out that much time is required in the 
development of detailed plans and specifications for 
particular highway projects and legal procedure for 
acquiring rights-of-way sometimes is extended over 
a period of many months. Many highway user or- 
ganizations fear that if these delays are not overcome 
before post-war unemployment becomes acute that 
the need for jobs of some kind necessarily will take 
precedence over a sound public works program and 
that the Federal Government will project itself di- 
rectly into the field of road building. 

Congress already has acted to assist the state by 
extending for the duration of the war and one year 
thereafter approximately $170,000,000 in unexpended 
Federal highway aid balances and permitting the 
use of $50,000,000 of these funds for highway plan- 
ning. Other legislation now before the Congress 
would authorize one billion dollars in Federal funds 
annually for each of the three years immediately fol- 
lowing the war for highway purposes. This money 
would be spent in accordance with the established 
principle of Federal-State cooperation in highway 
building but the matching basis would be changed 
from a normal 50-50 basis to 25 per cent by the states 
and 75 per cent by the Federal Government. 


Edward W. Bauman 
(Continued from page 10) 


Undoubtedly the successful accomplishment of the 
present plan will stand as one of the most important 
milestones in the growth of our Association activi- 
ties, and to those who initiated and developed it and 
to those companies which by virtue of their voluntary 
financial assistance have made the effectuation of this 
plan possible is due the most grateful appreciation 
of the industry. 
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Samuel Reid Russell 


H* many friends throughout the crushed stone 
industry will be deeply shocked and grieved to 
learn of the death of “Sam” Russell which took place 
suddenly early Thursday morning, July 8, at a hotel 
in Easton, Pennsylvania, where he had gone to super- 
vise a blast. 

Mr. Russell was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
activities of the National Crushed Stone Association. 
He served as the Chairman of its Manufacturers’ 
Division and was a member of its Board of Directors 
for many years. 

He first joined the du Pont organization in 1907 
and at the time of his death was considered the dean 
of America’s dynamite technicians. 

The foremost authority on all kinds of quarry and 
marine blasting, he perfected the method of tunnel 
blasting in open quarries. He supervised shots not 
only in this country. but in Canada and South Amer- 
ica. He often was called in as a consultant to the gov- 
ernment on various projects, the deepening of Hon- 
olulu harbor being one of many, and one of partic- 
ular interest. 

Mr. Russell was the country’s outstanding tech- 
nician on precision dynamiting. One of his most 
spectacular accomplishments was the felling of a 


river dam which had been built upright on one bank. 
By accurate blasting of a retaining wall, he dropped 
the pre-constructed dam in a prepared base with 
only inches to spare on either side of the dam. 

Whenever there was a big, dangerous blast to be 
made, “Sam” Russell was called on. He felled many 
an obsolete factory chimney within a narrow space 
between two buildings. He dynamited old bridges 
and made the debris fall exactly in a previously se- 
lected spot. During his lifetime he blasted loose lit- 
erally billions of tons of rock. Recently he was 
called in as a consultant on another type of shot in 
Canada, which will involve the use of 2,300,000 
pounds of high explosives in one charge. Once he 
even blasted a foundation in the middle of a power 
plant without the plant’s dynamos shutting down for 
a minute. 

He helped develop new methods for harbor blast- 
ing, particularly for cleaning out big harbors such as 
that of New York City. He was consultant to many 
of the country’s largest engineering and contracting 
firms on their biggest projects. As the leading dyna- 
mite expert, he addressed engineering societies, clubs 
and other organizations all over America. He also 
wrote numerous articles for trade publications on the 
techniques of dynamite blasting. 

Mr. Russell was born in Belfast, Ireland, on De- 
cember 27, 1880, the son of Samuel and Sarah Rus- 
sell. He came to this country at an early age, and 
was educated at Troy, N. Y., high school and Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. He received a degree 
in civil engineering in 1904. He was a member of 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity. 

He worked as a construction engineer for several 
companies before he joined du Pont in 1907 as a 
salesman in the Nashville, Tenn., office. He soon was 
transferred to the technical division, and became one 
of the country’s first specialists in dynamiting tech- 
niques. He was senior technician at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Russell is survived by his wife, Adelaide C. 
Russell; two daughters, Mrs. Raymond Atkins and 
Miss Adelaide Russell; and one son, Lt. Samuel R. 
Russell, Jr., of the United States Army. 
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Construction Activity During 
First Quarter 


HE total volume of construction activity in the 

United States amounted to $730,584,000 in March, 
the War Production Board announced May 20. This 
was 5 per cent less than February and 23 per cent 
under the figure of March, 1942. 

The total amount of construction work put in 
place during the first quarter of 1943 was $2,318,555,- 
000. The actual volume exceeded the forecast by 3 
per cent. First quarter volume of 1943 showed an 
8 per cent decrease from the total of the first quarter 
of 1942, and a 45 per cent reduction from the $4,254,- 
000,000 peak volume completed during the third 
quarter of 1942. The decline from the fourth quarter 
of last year was 28 per cent. 

The over-all quarterly rate of decline for all con- 
struction is expected to be less sharp for the second 
quarter, probably around 7 per cent. In contrast, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that construction activity 
has been definitely on the downtrend since August, 
1942, the 1942 second quarter construction volume 
was 34 per cent above the 1942 first quarter per- 
formance. 


For the first quarter of 1943, Government financed 


plant expansion amounted to $1,706,843,000 or 2 per 
cent more than the anticipated volume. This activ- 
‘ ity, while 62 per cent above the volume of the first 
quarter of 1942, was 11 per cent below the total for 
the final quarter of 1942. Factory construction, ex- 
cluding machinery and equipment deliveries, in the 
first quarter of this year amounted to $755,001,000, 
which was a decrease of 24 per cent from the fourth 
quarter of last year. In the second quarter, it is 
expected that there will be a decrease of approxi- 
mately 38 per cent from the level of the first three 
months of 1943. 

Machinery and equipment deliveries in the first 
quarter of this year totaled $951,842,000 which ap- 
proximately equaled the forecast. First quarter de- 
liveries in 1943 more than doubled the amount de- 
livered in the corresponding quarter of last year and 
was 3 per cent above the high quarterly volume 
(fourth quarter) delivered during 1942. However, 
deliveries in the second quarter of this year are ex- 
pected to decline by an estimated 18 per cent. 

Construction decreases occurred in nearly all types 
of plants in March. Increased machinery and equip- 
ment deliveries over February were reported at fac- 
tories to produce aircraft, combat vehicles, iron and 
steel, synthetic rubber, and non-ferrous metals. 


Housing and community facilities construction in- 
creased 8 per cent in March. Government financed 
housing was up 10 per cent, while work on com- 
munity facilities rose 54 per cent over the month. 
Privately financed housing decreased slightly from 
February, with these trends expected to be main- 
tained in April figures. These reports reflect the 
value of work put in place rather than the value of 
the projects completed or started during the month. 

Expansion of Government financed industrial fa- 
cilities (construction volume and machinery and 
equipment deliveries combined) totaled $541,727,000 
in March, a 6 per cent decline from February. 
Future monthly volume in the industrial category is 
expected to be progressively lower, although ma- 
chinery and equipment deliveries—now near their 
monthly peak—are expected to hold the present 
level for at least another month. Factory building 
in March amounted to $226,356,000, a 14 per cent de- 
cline from February. Machinery and equipment de- 
liveries to plants being built by the Defense Plant 
Corporation more than maintained the sharply ac- 
celerated rate shown in February. 


Some Observations 
(Continued from page 9) 
Maguire, received this full load through his hand and 
body and was knocked out while helping in some 
emergency repair work. Due to the bravery, re- 
sourcefulness and skill of the two electricians, John 
DeBoyace and George Keenan, and two truck 
drivers, Leo Hogan and Victor Smith, and the blaster, 
William Heck, Maguire was freed from electrical 
contact, artificial respiration was applied, and in 
about ten minutes he was breathing again. Two days 
later he was up and about again with no after effects 
from his harrowing experience other than a severely 
burned hand. 

We have trained about 15 percent of the men in 
First Aid and have had difficulty in persuading any 
more to take the standard First Aid course. Con- 
sideration now is being given to the advisability of 
giving a very short course covering measures neces- 
sary to. control severe bleeding, treatment of shock, 
heat exhaustion and sun stroke, and instruction in 
artificial respiration to all the men. 

We believe that the experience in Haverstraw, as 
related above, will be a great help in convincing our 
men that knowledge of proper first aid procedure is 
extremely valuable generally and priceless in an 
emergency, and that they will all cooperate with us 
in the future by signing up for First Aid classes. 
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Selling Safety to the New Man’ 


By EARL G. GLESSNER 


Medusa Portland Cement Company, York, Pa. 


WAS rather pleased when given the opportunity 

to come to Chicago to attend this meeting and 

I am more than pleased to talk on the subject, “Sell- 

ing Safety to the New Man.” However, I don’t want 

you to form the impression that I come here as an 

authority on safety. The views I intend to give you 

are those of the man in the mill, the men who make 
the products for the companies you represent. 

I said I was pleased to talk on the subject, “Selling 
Safety to the New Man,” because I feel industry as 
a whole has failed to sell the new man on safety. 
How many times has a new man been hired and told 
to report to his foreman, a man who has been in the 
mill for years and thinks everyone else is accustomed 
to the heavy machinery and noises of the mill. He 
tells him what his duties are and says, “You'll catch 
cn to it in a few days.” He doesn’t stop to consider 
that this new man might have come from an indus- 
try where they had no machinery, and he can’t real- 
ize the change this new man is making. A new job, 
altogether different surroundings, and a group of 
strange men who he believes are watching every 

“move he makes. 

Can you remember your first trip.to a mill when it 
was in production? I can well remember mine. I 
came from a furniture factory where I was working 
in the finishing department where the only machin- 
ery we had was a few light fans to draw out the 
fumes of the spray booth. I tell you I was very much 
surprised, and somewhat frightened, to see those 
huge hot kilns turning out their clinkers and to hear 
the mills grind those clinkers. I'll tell you I took 
things pretty slowly those first few weeks. While 
the machinery was very well guarded, I could see it 
was no place for day-dreaming. While I knew that I 
was covered by compensation against accidents, I 
also knew there was more to an accident than com- 
pensation, the physical pain and suffering not only 
to the injured but the immediate family of the in- 
jured. 

Gentlemen, I know of that suffering and those 
heartaches because my father lost the sight of one 
eye through an industrial accident. That was before 
goggles were ever heard about in that industry, and I 
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e In the following article Mr. Glessner gives the 
viewpoint of an employee who works in the 
plant. He has ably analyzed a problem which 
is of major importance today in the field of ac- 
cident prevention. His discussion merits the 
thoughtful consideration of every plant exec- 
utive. 


also have a younger brother who goes around with a 
stump in place of aright hand. Why? You might say 
carelessness, but I say somebody failed to sell safety 
to the new man. I'd like to go a little further on that 
accident. This boy had just finished an enlistment 
in the United States Army which was during peace- 
time, and was discharged when jobs were hard to 
get. He had a buddy who was working for a box 
factory and he lost the tips of two fingers through 
an accident, so he told him they were a man short 
and he could probably get that job. He inquired 
about the job and was put to work. A very short 
time later his accident occurred which resulted in 
the loss of his right hand. I know of the amount of 
compensation he received and of the suffering he, as 
well as his family, endured. That particular concern 
thought it cheaper to move to another State where 
the compensation laws were not so strict rather than 
to have some sort of a safety program. 

Of course, we have lots of manufacturing plants 
which are contributing members to safety organiza- 
tions, but that is as far as they go. The literature and 
safety posters which they receive seldom get any far- 
ther than the superintendent’s office, and eventually 
the waste basket, and may I say here that I have 
my first safety poster yet to see that failed to offer a 
safety lesson in itself, whether it was issued by a 
safety organization or an insurance company, and I 
believe those posters should be displayed at various 
places throughout the plant and be changed about 
through the plant so that every man in every depart- 
ment has a chance to see and study those posters. 

I believe labor as a whole feels the same about ac- 
cidents and will cooperate with any safety campaign 
if given the proper leadership. We all know that, not 
many years ago if a man had dared to ask for first 
aid for a minor scratch or cut, instead of first aid 
he received a good bawling out and was considered 
a softy. I worked for one concern which had one of 
the most modern first aid stations in the county, but 
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I am sorry to say it was for show purposes only. 
Each employee had his own bottle of iodine which 
was considered a cure-all for everything. While I 
knew that the men at the top did not want these con- 
ditions to exist they, I believe, were at fault because 
they failed to have any sort of a safety program. 
Their lost time accidents and hospital cases were 
very frequent. While I have been away from that 
concern for about ten years, I have been keeping in 
touch with them and I am glad to report that they 
are making an effort to try to control those accidents. 

Now to get to “Selling Safety to the New Man.” 
Who should be the salesman? The first man who in- 
terviews that new man should also be one of the 
spark plugs of the safety organization of that par- 
ticular plant. We all know that first impressions are 
more or less lasting impressions, that he can do much 
in steering the new man on the right course. If gog- 
gles and safety shoes are required, let him make that 
known at that interview and it will be much easier 
than to tell that man six months later that he is ex- 
pected to wear safety shoes and goggles, because the 
new man needs that protection from the very begin- 
ning. Take the new man to the foreman of the de- 
partment where he is expected to work and intro- 
duce him, and have the foreman take him through the 
department and make him acquainted with the men 
whom he will be expected to work with. Also, ex- 
plain the machinery and point out the guards and 
why they are there. Impress upon him the import- 
ance of reporting minor cuts, scratches and bruises 
and having them attended to immediately. Take 
him to the first aid station and make him acquainted 
with the men in charge there so that when he does 
have a minor accident he will not try to hide it for a 
period of days until infection sets in. Then when he 
reports to work put him on with a man who 
thoroughly understands the job and let him break 
him in on that job. 

You might say that is an extra expense. It is, but 
it also makes an efficient and capable employee. If 
the man is broken in properly on the job, there will 
be no occasion later for the foreman to point out 
little jobs that the new man has failed to do. If at all 
possible, and the man is on shift work, I would sug- 
gest that the man be given a day with a day man and 
report the next day with the night man. Of course, 
that would mean two days of training at the expense 
of the company, but I believe that it would be 
cheaper to have an efficient employee than to be 
breaking in a new man every few days. The company 
doesn’t want a high labor turnover and neither do 


the men on the shift, because once they are ac- 
quainted they more or less work as a unit. 

Today, with the scarcity of manpower and ma- 
chinery it is equally important that the new man 
thoroughly understands the machinery so that no 
harm can come to the machinery or him. At the first 
opportunity, when the plant safety committee meets, 
you should try to relieve him and invite him to at- 
tend the meeting so that he can see just what goes 
on at those meetings, and that the men who are 
charged with the operation of that plant are inter- 
ested in safety. 

Id like to tell you a little of our safety program at 
York, Pa. In 1936 a group of employees got together 
and decided to hold our own safety meeting once a 
month to which every employee, from the laborer 
in the yard to the superintendent of the plant, was in- 
vited to attend on his own time. We do not only deal 
with accidents in the mill, but also with accidents in 
the home and on the highway as well. The men 
are free to discuss their problems and their safety 
recommendations are referred to the plant inspec- 
tion committee and they give a report at the follow- 
ing monthly meeting, and most times the report 
reads “Recommendation investigated and suggestion 
carried out.” Qur superintendent attends those meet- 
ings, not in his capacity as superintendent, but as an 
employee. At the present time the different depart- 
ments sponsor and have charge of the meetings. This 
creates a certain amount of rivalry among the de- 
partments, each department trying to put on a little 
better meeting. Ofttimes the older men in the plant 
would rather not take part, and the new man: should 
be contacted and given every opportunity to take 
part in the conduct of the meeting. To date, we have 
enjoyed a very favorable safety record, and the 
credit doesn’t go alone to our safety director, who 
happens to be your chairman. While he has pro- 
vided the leadership so necessary, he has received the 
cooperation of the men from the superintendent on 
down to the laborer in the yard, because when he 
makes his trips to the various mills, he still finds time 
to go through the mill and extend a glad hand to the 
men who help to keep the zeros on the accident score 
board. 

We all know that industry is on a full speed sched- 
ule, and if we want to enjoy the peace and security 
we always knew, we must still do better, and above 
all, keep pace with our safety work. The job is big 
but let’s prove we are equal to it. You furnish the 
leadership and I’m sure you'll find the men in the 
mill are behind you. 
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These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 


MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 


consideration whenever possible. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, 
Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Explosives Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


American Manganese Steel Division of 
American Brake Shoe Company 

389 East 14th St., Chicago Heights, IIl. 

Manganese Steel Castings, Power Shovel 
Dippers, Material Handling Pumps, Heat 
and Corrosion Resistant Castings, Recla- 
and Hard-Facing Welding Ma- 
terials 


The American Pulverizer Co. 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- 
mermills for Primary and _ Secondary 
Crushing 


Ailas Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. : 
Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Auto Ordnance Corporation, 
Nosirip Division 


80 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Nostrip, Roctreet 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
17 John St., New York City 
Primary and Secondary Crushers, Rolls, 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors—Complete 
Plants designed and equipped 


Barber-Greene Company 
Aurora, Illinois 
Portable and Permanent Belt Conveyors, 
Belt Conveyor, Idlers, Bucket Loaders 
both Wheel and Crawler Mounted, As- 
phalt Mixers and Finishers, Coal Handl- 
ing Machines 
Erooks Equipment and Mfg. Co. 
408-10 Davenport Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 
“Brooks Load Lugger” (Stone . Hauling 
Equipment). DAY Jaw Type Rock Crush- 
ers. DAY Pulverizers, or “Swing Ham- 
mer” Crushers 


C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 
sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co. 

90 West Street, New York City 


Primary, Secondary and Finishing Crushers 
and Rolls 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
Equipment 


Cross Engineering Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Plate, 
for Vibrating, Rotary and Shaking Screens 


Deister Machine Company 
1933 East Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Deister Plat-O Vibrating Screen, Deister 
Compound Funnel Classifier 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rock Crushing, Conveying and Transmis- 
sion Machinery 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories 


Dymonhard Corporation of America 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
Hard Facing Welding Rods 


Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 


Quarry Cars, Truck Bodies and Trailers 
Electric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or Bitumen 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Safety Fuse 
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Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Manganese Steel Department—Manufactur- 
ers of “Indian Brand” Manganese Steel 
Castings for Frogs, Switches and Cross- 
ings, Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, Cement 
Mill, Mining Machinery, etc., Steam 
Shovel Parts 


General Electric Co. 
1 River Road, Schenectady N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission) , 
Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 


Hayward Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Orange Peel Buckets, Clam Shell Buckets, 
Drag Buckets, Electric Motor 
Buckets, Automatic Take-up Reels 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating, Shaking and Revolving 
Screens; Elevator Buckets; Hendrick Vi- 
brating Screens 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
124 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Rock and Gravel Crushing, Screening, Con- 
veying and Washing Plants, Hot and Cold 
Mix Asphalt Plants, Stabilizer Plants, KU- 
BIT Impact Breakers, Screens, Elevators, 
—— Portable and Stationary Equip- 
ment. 


STONE ASSOCIATION 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Material Handling Machinery—Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth 
Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves and 
Hammers 


Keystone Driller Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Drills, Power Shovels 


The King Powder Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detonite, Dynamites, and Blasting Supplies 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Kotal Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
KOTAL, the Waterproofing Agent for Aggre- 
gates that Improves Hot Mixes, Cold Mixes, 
Traveling Plant Mixes and Road Mixes of 
Bitumen 


“Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Shovel and Crane Division 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants. Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-o-Matic Shovels— 
Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Manga-Loy and all commer- 
cial alloys and metals 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
34st St. & 48th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Trucks, Truck-Tractors of All Types and 
Capacity, Gasoline or Diesel Power Optional 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Marion, Ohio 

A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Drag- 
lines and Cranes 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


The National Supply Co., Superior Engine 
Division 
1401 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Diesel Engine Equipment 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cone Crushers, Vibrating Screens, Diesel 
Engines, Steam Engines, Compressors, 
Mine Hoists, Underground Shovels, Track 
Maintenance Tools 


Northern Blower Co. 
65th St. South of Denison, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Exhaust 
and Blowers 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Pullshovels 


Parsons Engineering Corp. 
3599 E. 82d St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dust Collecting Systems: Fans, Hoods and 
Blow Piping 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 
1515 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jaw and Roll Crushers, Vibrating and Re- 
volving Screens, Scrubbers, Belt Convey- 
ors, Traveling Grizzley Feeder 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete Manu- 
facturer, Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Passaic, N. J. ; 
Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Ross Screen and Feeder Co. 
19 Rector St., New York City 
Ross Patent Chain Feeders for Feed Control 

of All Sizes Rock, Ores, Gravel, etc. 
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Screen Equipment Co. 
9 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECO Vibrating Screens 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen, Simplicity 
Simplicity D’watering 
ee 


Smith Engineering Works 

E. Capitol Drive at N. Holton Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


Stedman's Foundry & Machine Works 
Aurora, Indiana 
Stedman Impact-Type Selective Reduction 
Crushers 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 


The Texas Co. 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Asphalts, Lubricating and Fuel Oils 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Cranes, Crawler Cranes 
Locomotive Cranes, Draglines. Diesel 
Electric, Gasoline. 3/8 to 2-1/2 cu. yd. 
capacities 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 

bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 
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